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“ile that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth tie clouds shall not reap.”-—-BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”—Ecclesiastes. 
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TO AMERICAN WOMEN, 
ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF FORMING A SOCIETY FOR 
IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSEWIFERY. 


My Fair Friends, 

While our husbands and fathers are increasing 
the national presperity by promoting the inter- 
ests of rural economy, is there nothing for us to 
do, to aid them in executing their patriotic de- 
signs? ‘There is no branch of rural economy 
which so much needs improvement as that which 
fails immediately under our superintendance.— 
Let us, then, immediately associate,and unite our 
exertions for its correction and advancement, 
while the spirit of the times is favourable to the 
undertaking. 

Whatever reasons may be given for societies 
anong the other sex for the improvement of ag 
riculture, the same, and others beside, may be 
given, for societies among us for improvement in 
domestic economy. It is as important to save as 
In vain will the husbandman look for 
increasing comfort and prosperity from his in- 
creasing herds and fruits, if his wife, by her igno- 
rance, wastes or misapplies them in her using.— 
Only a pari of the other sex have need to under- 
stand agriculture ; all American women ought to 
be well acquainted with housewifery. Agricul- 
ture has long been considered as a science as 


to earn. 


well as an art; but where shall we go for scien- 
Search 
the Encyclopedia, that renowned epitome of the 
worid’s learning : 


tific inforination on domestic economy ? 


What are its observations on 
housewilery and domestic economy ? The words 
are not there. Search for other beoks on these 
subjects. You may pick up a few on cookery, 
but what are they ? Mere catch pennies, written 
by such ignoramuses that even the grammar is 








barbarous ; and as for the receipts which they 
contain, they are generally such as to remind me 
of a very old book on the medical qualities of 
plants, where, concerning a certain herb, the 
writer observed that it was good ‘ to heal the 


| bruises of a quarrelsome jade, that runneth upon 


her husband’s tists.” Equally instructing as was 
this book in the science of medicine, are the 
cookery books, now extant, in the culinary art. 
Indeed, cookery, that important branch of rural 
economy, is now much in the same state that the 
medical art would be, were all that was written 
upon it, just a few recipes without any reasons 
given why such and such things should be done. 
But how has medicine and how has agriculture 
grown to their present state of improvement ? 
Have solitary and unconnected individuals, thus 
advanced them? No—Societies have been for- 
med, where the improvement made by one was 
communicated for the benefit of all. The sub- 
jects became more dignified and interesting by 
public discussion, and reward for improvement 
stimulated to exertion. Had these sciences re- 
mained in the hands of unassociated individuals, 
too ignorant to consider them philosophically ,with 
nothing written or nothing said to excite enquiry 
or observation, in what state would they now be? 
Precisely that in which we find domestic economy. 
The improvements, which some made, instead of 
benefiting society ,would eitherhave perished with 
them, or been handed by tradition down to their 
posterity ; and how very small are the advances 
made in this way, in comparison with what are 
made whete all bring their discoveries to a com- 
mon receptacle, and give each the advantage of 
the united observation of thé whole. 

Thus we find that the actual state of domestic 
economy is what reason teaches us that it natural- 
ly would be from the want of united efforts for 


its improvement. The good housewifery that 


exists, is a kind of occult mystery, hereditary in 


|the comparatively small number of families to 
| which it belongs. Could we, by such a society 
[as we propose, do no more than to bring this 
knowledge to light, and make it accessible to all, 
| we should still do an incalculable service to our 
| country, by adding to the comfort of her citizens, 
and saving millions of her wealth. Could our 
best domestic management become general, fa- 
milies who are now straightened in their carcum- 
stances might rise to opulence. Others, who by 
female mismanagement are sinking to abject po- 
'verty, soon to become objects of public charity, 
| would comfortably sustain themselves : or should 
‘the boon of charity be needed, economy and good 
“management in those families frem whom it is ex- 
pected, will enable them to give it with unspa- 
ring hand. 

But we are confident that such a society would 
not only be the means of disseminating the know- 
ledge which now exists ; but of adding greatly to 
its stock. The question before our society will 
be, what are those means by which families may 
be best supported, at the least expense? Who 
can tell how much new information: on this ims- 
portant point might be elicited by our united ta- 
lents, experience, and exertions, employed, not 
on subjects foreign to our proper business, and 
subjecting us to the imputation of negleeting the 
duties of our sphere, but leading us into the very 
heart of our own province, and sharpening our 
observation, invention, and exertions. to make- 
improvements within it. 

But, it will be asked, if such effects may be ex- 
pected from scuh a society, why has no such» 
been formed heretofore. I answer, there never: 
was a government, or a state of society, before 
ours, congenial to such an undertaking ; nor has. 
there till now, been a period in ours. when it’ 
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could have had much prospect of success. From: 
ithe females of barbarous nations, and those in: 





which our sex is held ina state of bondage and 
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degradation, of course no such plan of improve- 
ment could be expected ; nor could much more 
be looked for from the high-born dames of aris- 
tocratical countries. They do not, like the 
nobler, because more useful daughters of Ame- 
rica,attend to their domestic concerns themselves; 
and they are too fond of ease and pleasure to give 
themselves much trouble to do good. But a 
few years ago, in our own conntry, there was not 
sufficient literary information among our sex to 
commit their domestic experience to writing. In- 
deed there is not now enough to effect all tugod- 


jects which we shall propose ; but female educa- 
tion, we hepe, will soon, through the bounty of 
our beloved country, be in such a state that we 
shall have those among us, who will be capable 
of conducting such philosophical enquiries, as are 
needed to bring the art of housewifery to its high- 
est state of improvement. 
has been sufficient education among us to begin 
such a society, there has been a period,when the 
prevalence of notions borrowed from othert go- 


Since, however,there 


vernments, and hostile to republican institutions, 


would have branded and withered such a project | 


with the appalling mark of vulgarity. 
But #2: have now become more humble. 
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ing earth, ought also to be pursued in burning 
clay. After the fire lias been set to the wood you 
| continue digging up fresh clay and piling it around 
and over the heap, as fast as the fire penetrates 
the mass, taking care, however, not to pile on so 
imuch at once as to extinguish the fire. If there 
be danger of its becoming extinguished, it may. be 
advisable to make one or more holes in the sides 
of the heap by running a pole into it. The fresh 
earth is to be added during pleasure or until a 
sufficient quantity is burned. After the heap has 
: cooled it is fit for use, either by mixing with the 
‘soil as directed by Mr. Cobbett, for applying 
| burnt earth, of which we will next speak. 


4 





of clay, are successfully converted into good ma- 
\nure, by the precess of burning. It is efiected 
by retaining the smoke within the mass of earth 
iwhile ina state ofiznition, Mr. Cobbett says he 
‘Kiw?e ae ’ 

i has tried this manure for the Ruta Baga cop, and 
‘found it as efficacious as barn dung. His man- 
ner of preparing it, and which we believe would 
paso be the best method of preparing burnt clay, 
| is as follows : 
| ‘“T make a circle,” says Mr. C. * or an oblong 
‘square. | cut sods and build a wall all round 
three feet thick, and four feet high. I then light 
‘a fire inthe middle with straw, dry sticks, bou 

(or such like matter. 
i larger and larger, till it extend over the whole 
bottom of the pit or kiln. J put on roots of trees 
or any rubbish wood, till there be a good thick- 


eho 
gus, 


< 





spectre poverty, haunting the steps of extrava- 
gance, has severely taught us; but the lessons 
are useful. And may I not add,that the increased 
prevalence of christianity, has brought home to 
our hearts, that duty is sacred, and has prepared 
usto listen with unwonted deference to her voice, 
whether she bids us relieve the needy, instruct 
the ignorant, or serve our country and our fami- 
lies, by uniting our exertions to increase the 
stock of public prosperity and individual happi- 
bess. CORNELIA. 





Mr. Nicholson’s Prize Essay. 


ON A ROTATION OF CROPS. 
aND THE MOST PROFITABLE MODE OF COLLECTING, 
PRESERVING AND APPLYING MANURES, 
FCommunicated to the Albany County Agricultural Society. | 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


Some trials have been made in this country of 
‘using burnt clay as a manure, and its use is recom- 
mended, particularly for all dry arable lands, not 
inclining to clay. The first step in preparation 
for burning clay, isto have a considerable quan- 
tity of this earth dog up in spits, and laid to dry 
in the sun: When pretty well dried you prep ire 
for burning by raising a little pile of dry wood in 
the shape ofa pyrawid, say 4 or 5 feet high ;— | 
round this you build up the dried spits of clay, 
leaving a hole at the bottom, forthe entrance of: 
the air, and another at the top for it to pass off. | 
Such, at least, was the method formerly practised | 
in G. Britain, but the modern improvement of 


retaining the smoke within the mass, agreeably | - In 
to the plan spoken of by Mr. Cobbett, for burn- 4 smoke escapes there, which is the finest part o | 








ness of strong coals. 
if es $ 1 

the clods that I have ploughed up round about, 
i; $0 as to cover all the tire over. ‘I'he earth thus 


}put in will burn. You will see the smoke com- 


| Ing out at little places here andthere. Put more 
| clods wherever the smoke appears. Keep on 
| 


thus foraday ortwo. By this time a great mass 
| of fire will be in the inside. And now you may dig 
out the clay, or earth, any where round the kiln, 
‘and fling it on without ceremony, always taking 
‘care to keep in the smoke ; for, if you suifer that 
|to continue coming out at any one place, a hole 





| draw to that hole; a blaze, like that of a volcano, 
| will come ont, and the fire will be extinguished. 
**A very good way is to put your finger into 
i the top of the beap here and there ; and if you 
| find tie fire very near, throw on more earth.— 
| Not too much at a time, for that weighs too heavi- 
ly onthe fire, and keeps it back ; and, at jirst 
| will pat it partially out. You keep on thus aug- 
| menting the kiln, till you get to the top of the 
‘walls, and then you may, if you like, raise the 
| walls, and stillgo on. No rain will affect the fire, 
| when once it is become strong. 





|| & The principle is to keep out air, whethe: at | 
| the top or the sides, and this:you are sure to do, | 


| if you keep im the smoke. 1 burnt, this last sum- 
| mer, about thirty wagon loads in one round kiln, 
_ and never saw the smoke at all after the first four 
| days. I put in my finger to try whether the fire 
| was near the top; and when L found it approach- 
ing, | pnt on more earth. 
more completely burnt. 

‘* Now this may be done on the skirt of any 
wood where the matters are all at hand. ‘This 
mode is far preferable to the above ground burn- 
ing in heaps. Because in the next place, the 


Never was a kiln 





Igo on making this fire | 


I then put on the driest of 


| will soon be made ; the main force of the fire will | 











By alate improvement, earths, other than those | 
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the burnt matter. Soot, we know well, is more 
powertul than ashes, and, soot is composed of the 
grossest parts of the smoke. That which flies out 
of the chimney is the best part of all. 

«In case of a want of wood wherewith to be. 
igin the fire, the fire may be lighted precisely as 
‘in the case of paring and burning. If the kiln 
be large, the oblong square is the best figure.—- 
About ten feet wide, because then a man can 
fling the earth earily over every part. The 
mode they pursue in England, when there is no 
wood, is to make a sort of building in the kiln 
with turfs and leave air holes at the corners of 
the walls, till the fire be well begun. Bat this jc 
tedious work ; and ts in this country wholly un- 
necessary. Care must, however, be taken, that 
ithe fire be well lighted. ‘The matter put in ai 
first should be such as is of the lightest descrip- 
ition ; so that a body ef earth on fire may be ob- 
‘tained, before it be too heavily loaded, ; 
| “The burring being completed, having got 





the qnantity you want, let the kiln remain. The 
fire will contince to work, untilall is ashes. If 
you want to use the ashes sooner, open the kiln. 
They will be cold enongh to remove in a week.” 

A practice has long prevailed in Europe of pa- 
ring and burning soils for the purpose of improving 
their textare and increasing their fertility. On clay 
lands, and such as contain too much vegetable mat- 
ter, we conceive the process might be advisable if 
not too expensive, Its effect on clays is to destroy 
the adhesive quality of the soil, as the earth burned 
becomes rather of a silicious texture ; and at the 
same time the surface is much enriched by the 
In the other case it is calculated to 
reduce the redundancy of vegetable matter, as 
well as to enrich the soil. The operation is 
performed in the following maoner : 

When the gronnd is in a good sward of grass. 
let it be carefully turned over with the plough, 
the irons of which should be well sharpened. 
Let the plongh ran about three inches deep.— 
Then cross plough with a very sharp coulter, and 
the sward will all be cnt igto squares of about 10 
or 12inchess Yon then proceed to set these 
square chunks up edgways, by leaning two to- 
gether, in which situation they will soon dry.— 
Wien well dried build a part of them up in the 
form of little ovens, and let this be done at the 
distance ofabout every 18 feeteach way. These 
are all to have a little opening or door, at a com- 
mon windward side, for the air to enter, and an- 
other opening above for the smoke to pass off. 
Oa some éry day, when the wind is fair for blow- 
ing into the holes below place some straw or oth- 
er dry rubbish into the holes, and set fire to it. 
As soon as the fires have got fally going in each 
of the heaps, let the holes in the tops be stopped 
up, for the purpose of retaining the smoke, and 


{ 


; 
, 
‘ 





| keep gradually building up the heaps as_ the fire 


penetrates them, until all the chunks of earth are 
piled up round them ; and when the heaps have 
fully burned and sufficiently cooled, they are to 


} be evenly spread over the ground, and ploughed 


in. 

Insome parts of G. Britain it has been the 
practice to burn Peat earth, in a manner very 
similir to that before described for burning clay, 
and the ashes thus obtained trom the mass were 
"sed for top dressings ; but we believe this prac- 
tice has mostly given way to that of rotting or de- 
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composing peat in compost, the method of which 
is as follows: You form the compost heap of 
about one half of peat, a fourth of lime, and a 
fourth of barn dung, and these substances are to 
be separately laid along in a-mauner most con- 
venient to be afterwards thrown into the compost 
heap in their proper proportions. You commence 

at one end with spreading a layer of peat on the 
ground, say, ten feet square and four inches in 
depth ; then a layer of lime on this, and another 
of bara dung, each two inches thick ; then anoth- 

er layer of peat, as before, and then the lime and 

barn dung, as before, until in this way the ~+eap 

is raised about four feet high, and fet the last 

layer be of peat: Then commence another ten 

feet square along side of this, and raise it, as be- 

fore, till you raise it to the same height; then 

with another ten feet square, at the’end of this | 
mass, and so on, till the heap is completed. Af 

ter the heap has stood awhile, it will heat, and 

when the heat begins to subside, you commence 

again at one end of the heap aud cut the whole 

down to the boitom, with the spade, and form a 

new heap, throwing the exterior parts of the 

heap, thus cut down, intu the middle of the other. 

A second heating of the mass will then commence, 

and when that subsides, the peat will be found 

sufficiently decomposed, and the whole an ex- 

cellent mass of manure. 

In this country peaty substances are usually to 
be found in morasses ; as the superstratum of 
marle, as before mentioned ; as the principal in- 
gredient of the salt marshes contiguous to the 
ocean, and as the superstratum of tracts of cold 
lands which are covered with growths of ever- |) 
green trees. 

In making composts with upland marle, before 
mentioned, the proportions of the marle, with} 
that of the lime and dung, may be similar to those 
just mentioned for the peat composts, or per- 
haps the marle may be in greater proportion. 
The layers of each may be as before described, 
but the heap only raised to such height that it 
may be cleft down to the bottom with the plough, 
then thrown together in a ridge again with this 
implement ; and let these operations be repeat- 
ed, at intervals, till the whole becomes well mix- 
ed, pulverized, and ina state of fermentation, 
when it is fit for use, and should be immediately 
applied to the soil in the manner before men- 
tioned. 


The use of wood ashes a3 a manure, is well 
known. Itis good for almost all crops, and is to 
be used as atop dressing. It is much more eftica- 
cious as a manure in some parts of the country 
than others, particularly on Long Island. It is 
most valuable on light dry soils, particularly 
those which are sandy. Soot, as a top dressing, 
is much more valuable than ashes, and is proper 
for almost all arable lands. It is most efficacious 
when well pulverized before its application. 


The dung of fowls of every sort bas much cal- | 
@areous maiter in it, and is very eflicacious ap- 
plied as top dressings. Malt dust is good in the 
same way—40 bushels of it is a proper allowance 
to the acre. 


Night shade should be mixed with earth, say, 
two-thirds of the latter to one of the former, and | 
in the course of 2 few months it forms an excel- 
lent manure. In most European cities this ex- J 


> 








——- 


crement is carefully collected, for manure, while 
in this country its use has been neglected. 

Many liquids are furnished from every domi- 
cile, and particularly the kitchen, which, mixed 
with earths, and other substances, would form 


valuable masses of manure. The liquids to 
which we principally refer, are the soap-suds, 
dish-water, brine of meat, urine, &c.—these 
should all be preserved, by being absorbed in 
rich earthy substances, together with the contents | 
of the hog-sty ; and in this way a large heap of 
good manure may be made that is commonly | 
lost for want of attentioa’ in saving these ingre- 
dients. 
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Herbs, in general, furnish four or five times, 
and shrubs two or three times as much pot-ash- 
esas trees. The leaves produce moré than the 
branches, and the branches more than the trunk. 
Vegetables burnt in a green state produce more 
ashes than in a dry state. 

The following table* contains a statement of 








OF FIXED ALKALI. | 
19. This is obtained in aqueous solution from | 
most plants by burning them, and treating the | 
ashes with quick lime and water. The vegeta- | 
[100] ble alkali, or potassa, is the common alka- | 
liin the vegetable kingdom. This sub- 
stance in its pure state is white, and semitranspa- | 
rent, requiring a strong heat for its fusion, and | 
possessed of a highly caustic taste. In the mat- 
ter usually called pure potassa by chemists, it ex- 
ists combined with water ; and in that commonly 
called pearl ashes, or pot-ashes in commerce, It || 
is combined with a small quantity of carbonic a- 
cid. Potassa in its combined state, as has been! 
mentioned, page 47, consists of the highty inflam- 
mable metal potassium, and oxygene, one pro- 
portion of each. 

Soda, or the mineral alkali, is found in some 
plants that grow near the sea; and is obtained 
combined with water, or carbonic acid, in the! 
same manner as potassa; and consists, as has | 
been stated, page 47, of one proportion of sodi- | 
um, and two proportions of oxygene. In its! 
properties it is very similar to potassa; but may 
be easily distinguished from it by this character : 
it forms a hard soap with oil; potassa forms a 
soft soap. 

Pearl ashes, and barilla and kelp, or the im- 
pure soda obtained from tbe asbes of marine 
plants, are very valuable in commerce, principal- 
ly on account of their uses in the manufacture of 
glass and soap. Glass is made from fixed alkali, 
flint, and certain metallic substances. 

To know whether a vegetable yields alkali, it 
should be burnt, and the ashes washed witha 
small quantity of water. If the water, after be- 
ing ior some time exposed to the air, reddens 
paper tinged with tarmeric ; or renders vegeta- 

[102] ble blues, green, it contains alkali. — 

“4 ‘Po ascertain the relative quantities of 
pot-ashes aflorded by different plants, equal 
weights of them should be burnt; the ashes 
washed in twice their volume of water; the 
washings should be passed through blotting pa- 
per, and evaporated to dryness: the relative 
weights of the salt obtained, will indicate very 
nearly the relative quantities of alkali theycontain. 

‘he value of marine phints in producing soda, 
may be estimated in the same manner, with suf- 





the quantity of potashes afforded by some com- 
mon trees and plants. 
10,000 parts of Oak - - 15 
of Elm - - 39 
of Beech - - 2 
of Vine - : 55 
of Poplar - - 7 
of Thistle - - 53 
of Fern - - 62 
of Cow Thistle - 196 
of Wormwood - 730 
of Vetches « Qs 
of Beans - 200 
of Fumitory - 790 





* It is founded upon the experiments of Kirwan, Vanquelia 
and Pertuis, 
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FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Section LX, 
Of the plants recommended for a course of crops (in 
the preceding seciton) and their culture. 


These are wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, 
oais, buckwheat, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes,. 
cabbages, clover and chickory ; but we shall 
take them in the order in which they stand in 
the proposed rotation of crops ; and, 

1. Of the potatoe. 

‘This plant is a native of America, and like 
other valuable things, has had violent enemies 
and zealous friends. When first introduced into 
France, it was subjected to the imperfect me- 
thods of analysis of that day, and being supposed 
to yield some deleterious matter, was even pro- 
scribed by the government ; but time which rare- 


; ly fails to do justice to the injured, has re-estab- 


lished it ‘here, and with the increased reputation 
of being the ‘* manna of the poor,’”’(1) of standing 
as an article of food, next to bread, (2) and far 
before cabbage, carrots or turnips ; (3) and of 
yielding, by the acre, a crop of greater profit and 
more nutritive matter, than either wheat or bar- 
ley.(4) Nor is this its whole praise ; for, be- 
sides its value as a food, it is of all vegetables 
that which, from the number, shape and size of 
its roots, forms the best preparation for subse- 
quent crops.(5) Ofthis valuable plant, botanists 
count more than stxty varieties and twelve species, 
which, for agricultural purposes, may, however, 
Be reduced to three ; the red, the white, and that 
called by the French the quarantine, or forty 
days potatoe. The last is the least prolific ; but 
may, notwithstanding, deserve the preference. 
with cultivators near great cities ; because, be- 





(1) Dictionaire de L’Industrie. Art. Pommeele terre. 

(2) Experiments of Vaugeiin and Percy, 80 parts out of 106 
of bread are nutritive, of the potatoes 23, or nearly 1-3. 

(3) **6 Killogrammes de pommes de terre equivaloiant 50 
sillogrammes de navet.” Yvart, 

(4) 200 bushels a medium crop per acre of potatoes, are, at 
3s. per bushel, equal to seventy-five dollars; and a medium 
crep of wheat, 15 bushels per acre, at even 16s. per bushe),ir | 








ficient correctness for all commercial purposes, 


| 


but 30 dalars; difference per acre, D. 35. 
(5) Parmentier of the French Institute. 
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sides being the first in market, they may be 
made to give a second crop. The other two 
are supposed to affect different kinds of soil; the 
red preferring clay ; and the white sand or loam. 
Of the former, there is a variety, more produc- 
tive than any other of either species, and which 
is known (and we think degraded) by the name 
of the hog potatoe. Of this variety, without any 
peculiar care, we have raised one hundred and 
eight bushels, on one-quarter of au acre. 

‘Two ways are employed to propagate the po- 
‘tatoe ; Ist, by sowing the seed ; and 2d, by plant- 
ingthe root. By the former method, we obtain new 
varieties, or revive old ones; but as it requires 
three years to-bring these to maturity, it follows, 
that the other method,which continues the species 
you plant, and in the perfection in which you plant 
them, is alone resorted to for a crop. The pro- 





duct is small or great, or enormous, according to 
the fertility of the soil and the labor bestowed up- 
on its cultivation. 


but there are records of high authority, which 
give much largercrops, and from which, in justice 
to our subject, we offer the following extracts : 

«* At Altingbam, in England, a sandy soil gave 
700 bushels per acre. At Kirklatham, a similar 
soil gave 580 bushels ; and a black rich loam, 
1166 bushels.’’(7) 

We need hardly remark, that such immense 
products, were procured only by the most care- 
ful and well timed cultivation; which we shall 
now proceed to indicate, under three different 
heads. Ist, the preparation of the soil; 2d, the 
‘choice of plants and mode of planting ; and lastly, 
the treatment of the growing crop. 

Ist. Of the preparation of the soil. 

Give your field intended for potatoes, a good 
fall ploughing, and in ridges, if the soil be clay. 
Leave it roagh and open to the influence of the 
frost, during the winter, and as early in the spring 
as you discover in it the mark of vegetation, bar- 
row and roll it. When the weeds show them- 
selves a second time, carry out your manure, 
cover the fields with it and plough it under. If 
the quantity of manure be insufficient to cover 
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strip from these, the staall of ill shaped grains, 
at the end of the cob: so also in planting beets, 


nest are selected for seed. 
this is obvious ; plants, like animals, are render- 
ed most perfect, by selecting the finest individu- 
als of the species, from which to breed. Away 
theo with such miserable economy, and instead 
of planting skins, or slices, or dwarfs, take for 
seed the best and largest potatoes ; (those hav- 
ing in themselves the most aliment for tne young 
plants ;)(8) place them in your furrows ten or 
twelve inches apart, and cover them carefully 
with earth. 

3d. Of the treatment of the growing crop. 

As soon as the potatoes begin to show them- 
selves, weeds will always appear: a good har- 
rowing will then save much future labor, and 
the injury it does the potatoe, will be little or 





We have never seen a larger | 
product from the acre than four hundred bushels ; | 





the whole surface, apply it to the furrows only, 
and if, as may happen, it be even insufhicient for | 
this purpose, then furrow both ways—manure the 
angles of intersection, and set your potatoes in 
them. 

24. Of the choice of plants and mode of plant- 
ing. 

Some economists begin by paring the potatoe 
and planting only the skins, others, less saving, 
eut the potatoes into slices, leaving a single eye 
to each slice; and a third class, almost as provi- 
dent as the other two, are careful to pick out the | 
dwarfs, and reasonable enough to expect from, 
them a progeny of giants. These practices can- 
not be too much censured, or too soon abandoned, 
because directly opposed both by reason and ex- 
perience. In other cases, we take great pains, 
and sometimes incur great expense, to obtain the 


none. Ina short time, another weeding will be- 
come necessary ; but your crop having now ob- 
tained some inches in beighth, you can no longer 
safely use the common harrow ; but instead of 
this, the small one of triangular form, so made as 
to accommodate iselfto the width of the intervals. 
This labor may be occasionally repeated, if ne- 
cessary, until the potatoes begin to flower, when 
the horse hoe must be substituted for the harrow. 
The effects of this instrument (the horse hoe) 
are to extirpate the weeds, to divide and loosen 
the soil, and to throw over the potatoes an addi 

tional covering of earth. 

The harvesting and preserving of potatoe 
crops, are processes well known in this country. 
ith regard to the latter, however, we would 
suggest, whether stacking potatoes on the surface 
of the soil, and with a narrow base, is not a better 
mode, than burying them in the ground. Fifteen 
bushels will be enough for one stack, which must 
be well covered with straw and earth, and trench- 
ed around its whole circumference, to carry off 
dissolving snows and rain water. 

Il. Of Rye. 

This grain, though of the same family with 
wheat, is less valuable. A bushel of rye weighs 
less, and gives less flour, and of worse quality, 
than a bushel of wheat. In comparison, there- 
fore, with wheat, it fails ; still there are circum- 
stances, which, as an object of culture, may give 
it the preference ; Ist, it grows well in soils 
where wheat cannot be raised; 2d, it bears a 
much greater degree of cold than wheat ; 3d, it 
goes through all the phases of vegetation in a 
shorter period, and of course exhausts the soil 
less ;(9) 4tb, if sown early in t!.e fall, it gives a 
great deal of pasture, without much eventual in- 
jury to the crop; and 5th, its produce, from an 
equal surface, is one-sixth greater than that of 
wheat. These circumstances render it peculiar- 











best seed. In the cultivation of wheat, we re- 
ject all small, premature, worm eaten, or other- 
wise imperfect grains ; in preparing for a crop 





(7) See vol. 13. p. 114. of the British Annual Register — 
Some persons have imagined that by cutting the flowers of the 
potatog, the crop may be increased, and analogy forms the 
Opinion The procreative powers of the piant are thus diverted 
from the apple and concentrated in the bulb. 


ly precious to poor soils and poor people—to 
mountains of great elevation and to high northern 
latitudes.(10) 

Its use, as a food for horses, is known as well 





(8) The imterior of the potaive, forms the fecula, whicii sub- 
sists the young plants. 

(9) We have seen a field bear rye, several years in succession, 
without manure, and the last crop was much the best. ‘This 
fact is one of those, which tend to discredit theory. 


. [10] Without rye, a great part of Russia would be uninhabi- 
table. 
miserable specimen —black and light. 


of India corn, we select the best ears, avd even |j in this country as in Europe. 





, : - ol 
carrots, parsnips and turnips, the largest and fi- | 
The reason of all | 











What we have seen of Archangel or Russian rye, is a |] quick vegetation 


The grain chop- 
ped and tie straw cut and mixed, forms the prin- 
cipal horse food in Pennsylvania ; and in Germa- 
ny, the postilions are often found slicing a black 
and hard rye bread, calied bonpournikel, for the 
post and other horses ; and the same practice 
prevails in Belgium and Holland. 

its conversion into whiskey, is a use less ap. 
proved by reason and patriotism; but if a spi- 
rituous liquor must be drank, we have no scry- 
ple of preferring the form of whiskey, (of our own 
muking,) as that, which, on the whole, is least 
injurious to the human body and most beneficial 
for the body politic. 

The species of this grain, cultivated here, are 
two; the black and the white; for spring rye, 
[often mistaken for a species] is but a variety, pro- 
duced by time and culture, and restored again to 
its tormer character and habits, by a similar pro- 
cess.(11) 

According to the course of crops, detailed in 
our last section potatoes, in a sandy soil, precede 
rye. The ploughing, harrowing and manuring 
given to that crop, will therefore make part of 
the preparation necessary for this. After harves- 
ting the potatoes, cross plough the ground and 
sow and harrow in the rye, taking care, as in all 
other cases, that the seed be carefully selected 
and thoroughly washed in lime water, as the 
means best calculated to prevent the ergot; a 
disease, to which it is most liable, and which is 
supposed to be an effect of too great humidi- 
ty.{ 12) 

Kye is not exempt from the attacks of insects ; 
but suffers less from them than either wheat or 
barley. Whenever the straw of wiater rye be- 
comes yellow, shining and flinty, and circulates 
uo more juices, nature makes the signal for har- 
vest, and no time should be lost in obeying it.— 
** Cut two days too soon, rather than one day too 
late,”’ was among the precepts of Cato ; which, if 
adopted here, would save mach grain—terminate 
the harvest about the tenth of July, and give a- 
bundant time to turn down the stubble, and sow 
the crop next in succession. 

Il. Turnips. 

These are said to be natives of the sea coast 
of the north of Europe, where they are found 
growing spontaneously. There are of them eight 
species, and many varieties ; but as they have 
the same character and uses, and require nearly 
the same treatment, we shall only speak of the 
white turnip and the yellow. 

‘Two methods of cultivation have been pursv- 
ed, according to the plan, either of turning them 
down as manure, or of consuming them on the 
tield, or in the stable, by sheep or cattle. In 
the first case, the harrow is used instead of the 
plough ; and even upon light porous soil, isa 
pretty good substitute. ‘The seed is sown after 
the harrow, and, but too frequently, left to its own 
protection. In the other case, the plough is first 
used, and after it the harrow ; a method much to 
be preferred, as the difference of crops will more 
than pay the difference of labor, the only advan- 
tage claimed by those who advocate and adopt 
the first method. 
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[11] Spring rye, sown in the fall, will give a tolerable crop; 
winter rye sown in the spring, a very bad one: which shows, 
that the nature of the plant requires a slow, rather than @ 


{12} See Tessier on the diseases of plants. 
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Our own practice is to plough in the stubble, 
harrow the ground lighily and sow the turnip seed 
in the quantity of two pounds to the acre. ‘I'his 
allows something for insects and wasie. When 
the plants are generally above ground, give them 
a light covering ofashes, which by quickening the 
growth of the plants and leaching on their leaves 
at the same time, better protects them against the 
fly than any other means practicable on a large 
scale, with which we are acguainted.(13) When 
the plants attain the age of four inches, we set 
the horse hoe to work ; running a furrow the 
whole length or breadth of the fieid, and return- 
ing with another, at the distaace of three feet 
from the former, and so continuiag the work, till 
the whole is laid off into beds ef that width.— 
What we lose by this method, is only the seed 
buried by the horse hoe ; what we gain, is the 
manure created by young plants, ploughed in 
between the beds, and the advantage of being able 
to weed and work those left standing for the crop. 











‘This part of the labor, which immediately follows | 


the horse hoeing, is expeditiously performed by | 


two men, travelling in tie furrows, one on each 
side of a bed, and employing themselves in thin- | 
ning and hand hoeing the surplus plants. These 
gperations of ploughing and weeding, may be 
performed a second, and even a third time, with 
advantage. 

If we determine to ploagh in the crop as ma- 
nure, we should do it while the ground retains a | 
temperature fivorable to the decomposition of : 
the plants, and before the frost has diminished 
their volume, or altered their juices. [f, on the 
other hand, we decide on feeding off the crop on 
the ground, itis but necessary to turn in your 
sheep upon it, under such restrictions as will It- 
mit their range, and prevent waste; and indeed, 
that nothing should be lost, hogs should be made 
to follow the sheep. If, however,feeding in the 
stables be thought more advisable, (and it cer- 
tainly better economises both food and manure) 
the turnips should be drawn, topped and stacked ; | 
interposing between each layer of them, one of | 
coarse hay or other bara rubbish. and capping | 
the whole with a few bundles of clean long straw. | 
‘Though less nutritive than either potatoes, car- 
rots or cabbages, the turnip is found to be par- 
ticularly useful to tall feed cattle, correcting, by 
its aqueous qualities, the heating effects of corn, 
oats or rye meal. 

Our acquaintance with the yellow ternip, (or 
ruta baga) is but beginning. Mr. Cobbett’s expe- 
riments have, however, ween very successful, 
and tend much to recommend the plant, in prefe- 
rence to the white or common species.. ‘That,of 
the two, itis the more compact, the heavier, the | 








more nutritious,the less apt to become stringy and |! 


the. more easily preserved, are facts not to be 
contested. In both France and England, it is ri- 
sing in reputation, and perbaps wants only time to 
get into general use here. To this ariicle we 
will but add an extract from the work of M. 
D’Edelcrantz, of Sweden, on the ruta baga. 

‘** Its root is milder and more saccharine than 
that of the other species, particularly when boil- 
ed. Its Hesh is harder and more consistent : 





{13} Ou a small scale, water, in which potatoes have been 
ha.ted. is believed to be very useful in protecting cabbage, tur- 
nips, and other plants, from the attacks of the fly. We ave in 
a course of experiments, which will determine how far this re- 
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| preaching the. cause of Agricultnre, it was like 








medy may be relied upon. 
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which better enables it to withstand frosts, and 
to keep from one year to another. 


extend horizontally, and may be stripped off || 





| valleys—the exhileraling music—and above all 


Its leaves || the glacdened countenances, of vast collections 


of people, were proud demonstations of the re- 


from time to time, as wanted for forage, without | spect in which Agriculture is held, in thus cele- 


injuring the product of the root ; which (in good 
svil) gives, on the acre of Sweden, 350 quintals, 
and, in even poor soil, a good crop. We sow 
halfa pound of seed, about the beginning or mid- 
dle of May, which will give plants enough to fill 
an acre. ‘l'ransplanting is performed about the 
last of June or first of July. ‘To set out and .wa- 
ter 5 or 600 feet in a day, is the task of one man, 
or oftwo women. One or two hoeings angment 
the product much. The harvest is made about 
the first of November, and the turnips are cove 
red in ditches, or in dry caves or cellars, for 
winter use, 











FROM THE SCHOHAKIE OBSERVER. 
Address 
Of Erxanan Warson, Esq. delivered befure the | 
Schoharie Agricultural Society, in the brick | 





brating the ‘* Farmers’ Holliday,” it is at the 
same time much to be lamented, that the excited 
inhabitants of all those counties were denied the 
high gratification of attending the exhibitions of 
each other. ‘To remedy which, hereafter, | in- 
tend tosuggest to the Board of Agriculture, in Jan- 
uary next, a plan for subdividing the state into ten 
agricultural districts, each to revolve within its 
own sphere, and exhibiting in succession.* 
Within a few weeks past, or to come, this day 
inclusive, at least 100 Agricultural Societies iu 
the various sections of the United States (nearly 
halfof which in this state) willhave been found 
moving on the Berkshire model, in harmonious 
concert ; promoting the great interest of Agrical- 
ture, and Domestic Manufactures ; leaving on 
this occasion, to politicians, and the pariizans of 
party strife, the diabolical work of rending asan- 
der all those social ties—ali those patriotic devo- 





church in the village of Schoharie, onthe 2d aay 
of the Annual Fatr, Get. 20, 1819. 


It is usual on these important occasions, for | 
the person selected to proclaim premiums, to 
make some preliminary remarks on the objects 
for which they are given, viz. on Agriculture, 
Domestic Animals and Domestic Manufactures : 
but as | am honored by your president, and your 
executive conmnittee, in a_request, thatI will 
extend my remarks, in a hope that your society, 
and this immediate community, may derive bene- 
fit from my long experiénce ; I beg leave, there- 
fore, to crave the exercise of your patience. 
Geutlemen of the Society, and 

Ladies of the county, 

It was my full intention at the close of an inte- 
resting agricultural tour, which I made with se- 
veral distinguished characters, the autumn past, 
to have terminated on that occasion, all further 
exertions in aid of agricultural societies, and 
thus leave to younger men, those mental labours, 
and personal efforts indispensable in justice to the 
system. 

Contrary to this intention, as if rivited to the 
promotion of these important societies, pregnant 
in so much geueral good ; I have since contribu- 
ted my best aid to organize a society in the coun- 
ty of Steuben in June last. I there found the 
phrenzy of party spirit at its height: but io 


casting oil upon ti e waves, or administering opi- 
ates to maniacs—I speak of political maniacs on 
either side; all appeared to yield in a moment, 
in a consolidated phalanx, in support of a cause, 
in which all felt adeepinterest. The week past | 
I assisted in a like manner, the agricultural ex- | 
hibition in Rensselaer county. Although the} 
time allotted to their preparations was very limi- ; 
ted, yet their display of many excellent anim uls, | 
and the brilliancy of their exhibition was highly | 
creditable. It unfortunately happened on those | 
two auspicious days, devoted to the cause of Ag- | 
riculture, that three adjoining counties were all | 
displaying, in a splen lid and useful style, in the 
same- moment; the merry peals of numerous 
hells, in two cities in full view, and country ad- 
jacent—Cannon responding—-the farmers {lags 
waving in triumph ou the hill tops, and in the 











tions, we should bind the great American fami- 
ly in the delightful occupation of promoting mnu- 
tual good will, and cementing the best interests 
of the nation. God grant that these societies may 
therefore embrace all the respectable members 
of the community, and thus erect distinct barriers 
in all our counties, which can never be invaded 
by the destructive, and unrelenting spirit of party. 

Bless’d be God, the torrent of public sentiment 
can no longer be resisted—-the voice of the people 
will be heard--the promotion of agriculture, and 
domestic manufactures, must and will be the 
prominent measures of future legislators. Even 
the useful effects of our splendid canals, in pro- 
spective, (which will cost millions upon millions) 
will bear no proportion to the effects which will 
result from the appropriation of a few thousand 
dollars anoually to these primary objects ; diffu- 
sing its blessings far, and wide, to every class of 
the community. It was by banishing the spirit 
of party from our borders that the mother society 
in Berkshire prospered——and from that saccess- 
ful experiment, America is now indebted to the 
rapid spread of asystem calculated to bless my- 
riads of our descendants. 

Let us then wave the little bickerings of the 
homan heart, which willbe only anticipating for 
a short period, what must soon take place. ——= 


* Although the agricultural law of the last legislature has 
been productive of great good, by the establishment of socie- 
ties in nearly all our counties; yet, it must be evident to the 
whole community, that the system is very imperfect. ‘Sue 

lan of districting the state will be attended with the best ef- 
ects. To exemplify this, suppose the three counties on Lone- 
Island, Nev-York and Westchester, should form one district 
—the first exhibition to commence the last week in September, 
at Suffolk—the second at Jamaica, to embrace the small coan- 
ties of Kings and Queens—the third in Westchester—tie fourth 
in the vicinity of the city of New-York, the second week in 
October—two days to intervene between each exhibition —ani- 
mals and domestic manufactures, to be admitted for prem- 
ums. in the respective counties, with the excention of those 
which shall have received premiums. In this way, an entire 
district would be svstematized, and moving in parfect harmo- 
ny. The eect will be, not only to excite a spirit of comperi- 
tion among individyals, but county ara n't county and d ¢- 
trict against district; and whea we con em ‘ate ten districts 
thus displaying on the same days, inthis ta e, we shall find it 
difficult to fix reasonable bounds to the aaticipations of the 
immense henefits which must result to upwards of a m'iion 
of people by the operation of this novel, and s slendid systenn. 
It is, however, a subject of deep regret, that attemots have 
been made, in several counties, to confine all the operat,ous to 
one day —it never can succeed, as will be found by experience 
—and will only tend to paralize the sysiem. 
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Let us do this for the good of our country, for 
the good of posterity ; and bend our minds to one 
eommon effort to spread the light of agricultural 
science, and more extended charities to our fel- 
low men, although the cast of their minds may 
differ from our own, as wellin religion, as in 
politics. 

‘The best patriots, and most distinguished phi- 
losophers and statesinen of our country, are evc- 
ry where giving us a salutary example, by taking 
vn active lead, in support of these usetul societies. 

As you advance, a flood of light will pour into 
your aid from every quarter, in patronizing your 
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them; ands a joint committee of the legisia- 
ture of 1818, justly observed, ** in absolute igno- 
rance of the first principles of Agriculture as con- 
nected with Chymisiry’’? Underall these disad- 
vantages, and although the English farmer has to 
contend against nature, in their high northern 
latitudes, and moist climate, yet we find them at 
least a century in advance of us in the science of 
hagricultare, alidiough their tillage Jand has been 
in heavy labor for at least one thousand years ; 
whereas, in this bless’d climate, running paral- 
lel to the most luxurious southern countries of 
Europe, Turkey, and China; we also contend 





views. It will be your duty to reflect that light 
upon this community with increased benefit. 

With one heart, with one voice, let us then 
raise our minds from eartii, to heaven; to the 
eternal source from whence all our blessings flow, 
and invoke our common benefactor in reveren- 
tial humility, to inspire us all, to devote the 
short span of life, to contribute, each in our re- 
spective stations, to the high destinies which evi- 
dently await our favored land, when we of this 
generation, will be sleeping with our Fathers.— 
Although asleep—your labours, your eflorts, will 
be left, and acknowledged by your descendants 
to a distant period of time, perhaps till time shall 
be no more. ? 
Gentlemen of the Society : 

| Here the members all rose. | 





, against nature,by destroying the vegetable mould; 
(but happily for us, the great fund yet in store, 
the substratum, lies untouched. Asa prelimina- 
ry step to a total revolution iu your system ; or 
rather in your want of system, itis proper, it is 
necessary, you should all concede, that you have 
with some few exceptions been enveloped ina 
cloud ; that your system of Agriculture has ge- 
nerally been wholly defective, unprofitable, and 
ruinous ; that men in advanced years have for 
the most part, worn out the prime of life, and 
their best lands, in hopeless husbandry, compar 
ed to what they might have done. These points 
being settled, the question is, how to remedy 
these great defects ? how to renovate your soil? 
how to make one acre produce what four has 
hitherto produced, at the same time keeping your 





I have thus far wandered in a desultory man- 


per from the legitimate objects of your institution; | 
but impressed as lam with the importance of | now attend. 


land in full heart, once restored, and always in an 
improving state. To these great points we will 
On the arrival of the pilgrims,they 


guarding you in the offset against your greatest | found the vegetable mould had been accumulating 


danger ; | knew not how to progress, without 
disburthening my mind from that duty. The 
confined limits I have prescribed to the several 
topics of this address, will preclude me from that 
houuilless range, which spreads before us, when 
Agriculture, the first, the greatest of all the scien- 
ces is in question. But, .as some practical re- 
marks on that important subject, are probably 
expected from me, and as they may be produc- 
tive of some good, | shall not hesitate to solicit 


| . . . . . 
i} from creation, without having been disturbed ; 


but succeeding generations have drawn from that 
fund without mercy, without attending to pro- 
per deposits in return, till its original vigor is for 
the most part become in a manner exhausted. 
New lands were insuccession treated in the 
same manner, and thus we see in old counties, 
whole ficlds formerly yielding bountiful crops of 
winter wheat, producing barely suthcien. to de- 








your patience for a few moments longer. 

The first English book on husbandry, claiming | 
respeciubility, was published in England by Fitz- | 
herbert, aboat 100 years previous to the landing | 


of our ancestors at Plymouth and New-Amster- | 


dam. 

Atthat period, Agriculture had become re- 
spectable in England, compared to the state of 
demi-barbarism in which it had been obscured | 
for seven centuries. 

Since that time they have been in a steady state 
of progression ; but have yet much to learn; as 
the science is but partially, in successful practice, 
the mass of their population being hampered by 
short leases, oppressive taxes, and tytites ; one 
sixth part of their land, therefore, lies to this 
day in barren wastes, and unproductive heaths. 

In this free country, our farmers for the most 
part are the true lords of the soil they cultivate, 
and free from those oppressions which grind the 
European tenants tothe earth.’ We may there- 
fore reasonably expect, from the enterprise, and 
superior intelligence of the great mass of our far- 
mers ; the through the instrumentality of nume- 
rous Agricultural Societies, that the time is not 
far distant, when Europe will have to borrow ex- 


fray charges ; and many of our side hills have be- 
come inert, being overrun with thistles and the 
hear! cullling red sorrel. 

In New-England, the culture of winter wheat 
was abandoned for many years, but recently they 
‘are wide awake to their tree interests, and be- 
; coming independent of other states for their four; 
_ finding by experience, that one acre well cultiva- 





" ted by a jadicions rotation of crops (the soul and 


life of all good husbandry) yields more than four 
acres, in the usual destructive, shall | add, dis- 
graceful mode of culture? On this momentous 
reflection let us pause. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ALBANY ; SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1819. 
tees —or 

Owing to the absence of the Editor, the greater part of this 
week and the last, several valuable communications have been 
suspended. The Editor is now at his post, and hopes he may 
not soon be called off again. Among other articles on hand is 
one from the Troy Lyczum or Waturat History, which does 
honour to that infant institution, whose object it is to promote the 











amples from us. At present, we.are indebted to 
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as applied to Agriculture and the Arts; 
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Science of Natural History, with a particular view to its utility | 
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FOR Thi PLOUGH BUY, 


MARBLE QUARRY. 

An extensive Quarry of beautifal Marble has 
lately been discovered near the village of Cherry 
Valley, in Otsego county, on the farm of Mr. Jony 
Watton. This marble is of the most beauti- 
fully variegated colours; the specimen which 
we saw much resembles that of the celebrated 
marble found on the banks of the Potomac, and 
used to adorn the Capitol in the city of Washing. 
ton ; but if we recollect right, of somewhat a finer 
texture, and is capable of receiving a high polish, 

The lateness'of this discovery shews how slow. 
ly the sciences of geology and minerology make 
progress among our citizens, and also proves the 
importance of these branches of education. The 
very quarry from which this marble is taken has 
been worked these many years past for the mere 
purpose of getting common rough building stones ; 
and vever till withina few weeks,have they been 
supposed to possess more worth than their rough 
exterior seemed to promise. This discovery is also 
a further evidence of the correctness of the hope 
we have ever entertained, thatas the arts and the 
sciences progressed in this country, its beauties 
would be unfolded, its riches unburied, and is 
luxuries manifested, till instead of itapoverishing 
our coffers by sending to Europe for articles of 
splendour, we shall ultimately find employment 
for a dense population, and increase in wealth at 
the expense of other nations. 





Mr. Homespun, 

The following resolution, offered by major-general Brown; 
the first vice-president of the truly patriotic agricultural society 
of Jefferson county, was unanimously adopted, and is well de> 


serving the imitation of every agricultural society in the United 
' 


Sintes, and to be exhibited to the view of every true patriot in 
Jetters of Gotp. Should the president of every agricultural 
society in the state convene their respective societies immedi- 
ately, for the express purpose of passing a similar resolution, 
it would be productive of immediate and extensively good ef- 
fects, and in a short period produce a salutary reaction as te 
our pecuniary affairs, and henceforth render us absolutely ia- 
dependent for the essential necessaries of life. 
PRACTICUS. 

Whereas, it becomes all men who profess to be 
engaged in promoting the great work of national 
economy, to be ‘ living examples’ of the doctrines 
or principles they teach and as in the opinion of 
this society, it is of vital importance to our coun- 
try, that such wise and liberal provision be made 
by those who are intrusted with the duty of le- 
gislation, as will sustain ber infant manufactures : 
we believe that we can best evince this senti-— 
ment by recommending to the members of the 
society to abstain from the use of all foreign fa- 
brics and productions, to the extent that may be 
found Consistent with the respective duties they 
are called upon to perform in life ; and by Re- 
solving, that each and every wember of this So- 
ciety who shall after the regular meeting of the 
Society in October next, be in the habit of wear- 
ing cloth orcotton garmeuts as the esse vtial ar- 
ticles of dress, not of the growth and manofi-ture 
of the United States, shall pay to the Treasiuvet 
ofthe Society, Mve Dollars, annvally, to be ‘is- 
tributed in premiums for the eu ‘ouragement of 
Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures 
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- Weekly Summary. 

On the 6th inst. a pumerous meeting was held 
of the citizens of New-York, at the City Hotel, for the purpose 
of obtaining a general expression of the people there in regard 
to the momentous subject, to be again discussed tn congress, 
the admission of slavery ito the new states to be formed west 
of tie Mississippi. General’ M. Clarkson was called to the 
chair, and John T. irving, Esq. appointed secretary. Mr. 
Jay, recorder of the city, first addressed the meeting on the 
subject, and was foliowed by the secretary, and then by Mr. J. 
P. Simpson. Their speeches were impressive and eloquent, 
and but one general voice pervaded the meeting, which was 
expressed in resolutions, and an address, adapted to the occa- 
sion, the substance of which are, that congress have undoubt- 
edly the constitutional power to prohibit slavery im ail ive 
states to be newly formed, without the bounds of the original 
thirteen states, agreeably to the powers they have hitherto 
claimed and exercised, in the admission of such new states; 
and calling on that body by all that is dear to freedom, to pa- 
triotism, and to suffering humanity, never to suffer that ac- 
eursed evil, which has got admittance into a part of our coun- 
try, to gain any further extension. : : 

By a late census it appears that the city of N. 
York now contains 119,657 souls, and that since the last cen- 
sus, taken in 1816, the iucrease is 19,038. At present it con- 
tains nearly 5000 more fenstes than males. ‘ihe population 
of that city has pretty uniformly been about @ tenth of that of 
the state. 

At a late court of sessions, held in Dutchess 
eounty, Jolin Darnley, a stout, heaithy young man, was sen- 
tenced to the state prison for 8 years, tor horse stealing. On 
his arraignment he plead guilty, and declared that he stole the 


horse for the purpose of getting into the state prison, as le | 
could find no employ, or meaus of supportmg lumoself else- 1 


where. 

The counties of Seneca and Tompkins are a- 
hout calling meetings, similar to that lately held ia Ontirio, to 
take into consiGeration the embarrassed siate of the country. 

From Buflalo, of the Sti inst. is stated that 


* the rain which fell there during the storm on Saturcay night! 


last, was deeply tinged with some black substance somewiiat 
resembling seot, so as to discolour the windows, fences, &c. ’— 
During this storm, it appears, also, that a vessel was driveu ou 
shore between that village and black Rock. Measures are 


taking by the citizens of Buffalo for bringing forward User | 


claims on the general government for losses during toe late 


war. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania hag issued his 
proclamation appointing the Sth of December next as a day of 
lbanksgiving, &c, 


In Poulson’s Daily Advertiser it is mentioned, | 


that a live rattlesnake, kept iv the museum of Philadelphia, 
has eat nothing fur fificen mouths past. 


Redheffer’s perpetual motion.—The inventor |; 


has given notice that he intends to exhibit his machine at 
Washington. Nine cuizens of Philadelphia certify that an 


attentive examination of his machine * has satisfied their minds | 


that it gains power without Joss of velocity.” Many other dis- 
tinguished persons have examined the machine. 


Shocking calamity.—On the 13ih ult. the wife, | 


niece, and six children, of Jacob Zartman, of Upper Mahony, 
‘Pen.) were consumed in bis house, and at the same tive lis 
large barn, full of hay and grain, wos burned down, On this 
occasion Zartman anc his fam:ly appeared to have lo-' ali pre- 
sence of mind—probably bewildered with consternatinn, The 
fire caught some tow in the kitchen—the family, who were in 
the kitchen, instead of escaping by the door, ran up stairs and 
remained there tli they were enveloped in the flames. Zart- 
man, in the mean time, stood leaning against a tice near the 
house, without making any effort to save his perishing family— 
aud when a neighbour arrived, just when his barn tirst caught 
fire, Le seized the neighbour, and prevented bim from putuiag 
out the fire, till it was too Jate. 
Te rps : 

Incendiaries.—The late destruciive fire at 
Wilmington is suppesed to be the work of some incendiary— 
1), Charlestown a similar attempt has lately been made, but 
was detected in due season. ‘The Selectmen of Buston bave 
fered 1009 dollars, and the Governor of the state 300 more, 
for the discovery of those who sat fire to the Rope-walks there. 
We.also understand that the late distressing fire at Schenectady 
45 supposed to be the work of these detestable wretches. A 
Committee is 10 be appointed by the common council of this 
latter city to ascertain the amount of damages sustained by the 
sufferers by the late fire. Many of these have lost nearly thetr 
all, and, at this season of the year, must severely feel the weight 


of the calamity that has s» suddenly sunk them into a state of 


indigence and distress, and which loudly calls for the benevo- 
Tent aid of those whose situations are more fortunate. The 
number of dweiling-houses heretofore stated to have been con- 
somed there is nea ly correct, but in addition to these are ma- 
ny barns, stables, and other out buildings. Many of the peo 
ple of that city derive their principal support frum the adjoin 
iy antervale lands, and of course the produce of their labor 
has been all swept away. \ 
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THE. PLOUGH BOY. 
| In Columbia county, Georgia, Mr. David Hod- 
| ges, an old Revolutionary soldier, aged 102 years and 2 mouths, 
|} hasdately taken a wile, who isa little turned of 40. 
| By a letter from New-Orleans, it appears that 
the fever there was avating. From the Ist to the 26th of Sep- 
tember, the whole number of deaths was 507, Of this number 
364 were white men, 60 white women, the remainder coloured 
people, and children. In 60 days upwards of 1,200 died there. 
irom Natches, the latest accounts are, that the 

| fever there still continued extremely mortal—that the country 

between that place and New-Orleans was extremely sickly— 
‘also that Dr. Robertson, who was at the Lead of the Texas ex- 
pedition, was dead, and that those engaged in that enterprise, 
would probably be obliged to abandon it. 


Curious Robbery.—On the 27th of September 
last, a Mr. John Lyons, in the vicinity of New-Orleans, had 
lis house broken open in the night, by fourteen armed villains, 
i when, after confining himself and family, they carried off all, 
| the most poitable contents of bis house, and his slaves, which 
were ten lu nupiber, 

The St. Louis Enquirer says, *‘ Itis now cer- 
tain the troops have left the steam-boats, and gone on in keels, 
and that they will arrive at the Council Binffs in due season 
for the accomplishment of all the purposes of government.” 

1 At St. Lonts, a society for the aid and encour- 
aveiment of irish emigrants, iv distress, is about forming—a 
pbenevoleat association, worthy of imitation, in aid of all dis- 
ht essed emigrants thal reach our shores, 
| Letters from blakely, (Alabama,) of the 24th 
ult. are silent on the late report of a large body of Spanish 
\ troops having arvived at Vensacola; of course those reports are 
most probably uniounded. UClakely has hecome healthy again, 
jj auc the lever at Mobile had neaily abated 








| so Lt tg stated that among the Choctaw Indians a 
I Uisposition seems to be generally manifested for having their 
| Cliidren edccated, and that they have made some donations to 
aid government ia etiecting this object. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


Mr. Hf. Hall, of Barnstable, Mass. has success- 
i fully introduced tLe garden culture of the cranberry plant, and 
| its product ts jound to be much fiver, and inore abundant than 
| When giowlug in its natural state. He is about forwarding a 
| quantity of this fruit to New-York, and he offers to furnish 
| seed for these disposed to engage in the culture of this valua- 
Vile pleat. Whether itis the bush cranberry, or that of the 
|| Stnaller sort, which grows in vines, we have not understood. 
| 
' 


! 
} 
; 


| 


| 

| Anacre of vineyard, éultivated at Vevay, has 
already given 500 vallous of wine in a season, At Harmony, 
ia ind:ana, the product has beep equally great, and at-Glas- 
gow, my Kentucky, it has been greater. All our country, south 


j 
it 
| 


ot N. tettude 40, will probably be found very well adapted 
| for the culttne of the vine—a very pleasant and profitable em- 
| 
{ 


ployment, 
Phe crops are abundant this season throughout 
|, almost every part of Hurope 
| FOREIGN. ; 
| In England, it would seem, the Radicals, (re- 


' 
\ 


| formers,) siiow themselves in such numbers that the govern- 
ment there is probably somewhat appalled. At Carlisle, it is 
| stated, there are upwards of 2090 of tue party, who are drilling 
hand preparing, & —&.— 

From togland, it appears that meetings of the 
people, in various counties of the Ringdom, continues to be the 
order of the day, uor does it appear ‘hat the government at- 
tempts any further to intermeddle with them. The affair at 
Manchester continues to excite general interest, and an inves- 
tigation of the atrocities comm tted there is taking place. 
| A mecting for the county of York was cautious- 

ly announced by the Duke of Nortolk, Earl Fitz William, Lord 
Milton, ano oilers, and meetings for Cumberland and West- 
moreland were in preparation. 
| By a late arrival from Liverpool it appears 
' that Alderman Bridges, the ministerial candidate, is elected 
i Lord Mayor of London. Had the opposition been united they 
|| would have succeeded, as the two opposing candidates had, 
together, upw urds of 4000 votes, while t-e other had but $107. 

On thé 26th of September Inst, amagnificent 
batloos ascended from Liverpool, in which were two persons, 
Messrs. Sadler and Livingston. They ascended to a great 
height, and, from their not being afterwards heard of, they were 
supposed ta have leit this world. Another account, however, 
states, that chey: jrave again made land having uarrowly es- 
caped getting into the Geiwan ocean. 

The Germans have theiv balloons, as well as 
the trench, English and Americaus A Wits. Reichardt has 
made several experiments. ler last exhibition was at Dobbe- 
ran. She ascended at 3-4 past four, and landed satelv at 6 


{ 





the same evening with reiterated applause, and received other 








zs 


feelings. 


o'clock, P. Vi. She was received atthe Theatre of Dobberan | 
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Very important discovery, 1 true.—It is stated 
in the French papers, that/in Germany, the means of produ 
cing a peculiar gas has been discovered, which, when enclosed 
| in glass, and then subjented to an electric shock, becomes a 
| permanent and steady light, without heat or combustion. 
| German papers say, that a plan of a constita- 
| lion for the kingdom of Wirtermburg, as prepased by the royab 
commissioners, and those of the states, has been adopted by 
the assembly, with some trivial modifications. 

‘yy > 

The emperor of Russia was to be crowned 
king of Poland in October last. 

By a letter from Cadiz, of September 13th, it 
appears that no minister was then appointed for this country, 
—that the present secretary of state had been appointed but 
declined the honour—that the treaty was not ratified, nor like- 
ly tobe. The yellow fever was raging with violence among 
the troops in thet vicinity. Auother jetier, from Mr. Hackley, 
of Madrid, received at Gibraltar Oct. 12, states that the treaty 
is ratified. 

Spanish Inquisition.—A letter from Valencia, 
of the 2d September last, states that 119, in that city, had 
been put to death, by various new invented tortures, under the 
ministry of the present tyrant, Ferdinand, with a view of 
extracting from these unhappy sufferers the secret of a revolu- 
tion that was supposed to be on the eve Of breaking out there 
—that amongst these was one of the heroines who so nobly 
‘assisted in defending that city against the French, and whe 


— 
' 
| 








| 

| 
| 
1 was then the mother of twins only 21 days old. She expired 
i} in frantic agony at the remembrance of her infants which she 


was to leave behind. 

Manners of Naples.—We see an account of a 
Bravo there having dealt so extensively in the trade of assassi- 
nation that he found it difficult to find a priest to pardon his 
sins, Finding one at length, and receiving his pardon from 
him, he felt so grateful that he cried out, “ Father, is there auy 
ore that you want me to kill? I'll dispatch him for you in 4 
moment.” 

A letter from Havanna, of October 31, states 
that of the 3,000 Spanish troops which hal arrived there, 318 
privates and 17 ofiicers were already buried, and 1,045 were in 
the hospital. 

The Trinidad Courant, of September 27, gives 
the particulars of the battle of Bojaca, which appears to have 
been well fonght on the part of the Patriots. Their victory 
over the Royal forces was complete, as all that escaped being 
killed or wounded in battle, were taken prisoners. By this 
event the Spanish forces in that quarter must have suffered a 
reduction of upwards of 2,000. 

By a letter received at Baltimore, it appears 
that the 15th and 14th ult. there bad been a hurricane at Barba- 
| does, Grenada, and St. Lucia, which has been as destructive 
! as tuat of September last was in St. Thomas and St. Barts. 

At Montreal it appears that the rain that fel? 
there during the late dark day was also blackish coloured like 
that which fell at Buffalo. A part of the day was so dark at 
the former place as to produce no inconsiderable degree of a- 
larm and even consternation amoug many of the inhabitants. 


Died, on the 4th inst. at Stratford, Con. Dr. W. §. Jonnsox, 
late Presidey:t of Columbia College, in his 94th year. He was 
a patriot of the revolution ; a student at law under lord Mans- 
field; a lawyer of the first rate talents and acquirements; a 
gentleman of very extensive erudition, and of unblemished re- 


putation: Those who were best acquainted with him, speak 
of him asa great and good man. 
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PRESENT PRICES OF Country Propice iN 
THIS Marker. 

Fiovr anp Grain.—Supertine flour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 75 cwt.— 
Buckwheat tiour $1 25 to $175 cwt.—Wheat 87 
to §1 per bushel.—Rye 62—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peus 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mautton 3 te 4 cents 
per lb.—Ham 7 to 10 per |b. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 to 14 cents per Ib.—Cheese,good, $6 
percwt.—Cider 3 2 to 2 50 p. bbl.—Potatoes 30 





| 


’ 


marks of popular and particular favour highly fiattering to ber j 


cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 





Lumpen.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—-Siim 
gles, zood, $1 50 per bundle. 

Albany, Nov. 26, 1619. 


|| cents—white, 31 cents. 
| 
! 
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PROPOSALS, 
For carrying the Mail on the following routes will be received al 
theGeneral Post Office, until Sa uiday, the 2d of October neat. 
1. From Peekskill by Cruin Yond to Somerstown, once a 
week, 14 miles. 
Leave Peekskill every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at Som- 
erstown by 9 a m. 
Leave Somerstown at 10a mand arrive at Peekskill by 5 pm, 
2. From Pine Plains to North Amenia, 8 miles. 
Leave Pine Plainsevery Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at North 
Amenia by 8 am. 
Leave North Amenia at 10 a m and arrive at Pine Plains by 
noon. 
3. From Great Bend, Pa. by Harmony and Windsor to De- 
posit; once a week, 28 milgs. 
Leave Deposit every Saturday a 6 am and arrive at Great 
Bend by 2 pm. 
Leave Great Bend every Friday at 10 @ m and arrive at De- 
posit by 6 pm. 
4. From Albany by Spencertown to Sheffield, Ms. 43 miles. 
Ieave Albany every Wednesday at 6a mand arrive at Suef 
held by 6 p m. 
Leave Sheffield every Thursday at 6 a m and arrive at Alba- 
ny by 6 pm. 
5. From Troy by Brunswick, Grafton and Petersburgh to 
Williamstown, Ms.:once a week, 28 1-2. . 
Leave Troy every Monday at 104 mand arrive at Williams- 
town by 6 p m. 
Leave Williamstown every Tuesday at 6 a m and arrive at 
Troy by 2p m. 
6. From Schenectady to Utica on the south side of Mohawk 
River, once a week, 76 miles. 
Leave Schenectady every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Utica on Wednesday by 6 p m. . 
Leave Utica every Thursday at 6a m and arrive at Schenec- 
tady on Friday by 6 p m. 
7. From Cherry Valley by Long Patent, Westford and Deca- 
tur to Worcester, once a week, 21 miles. 
Leave Cherry Valley every Tuesday at 5 am and arrive at 
Worcester by 11 a m. 
Leave Worcester at 1 p mand arrive at Cherry Valley by 7pm. 
8. From Cambridge by Hoosick, Petersburgh, Berlin aud Ste- 
phentown to Lebanon, once a week. 
Leave Cambridge every 
Leave Lebanon every 
9. From Wateriord by Orange & Jone’s to Ballston Spa, once 
a week, 2i) miles. 
Leave Waterford every Tuesday at 6 am and arrive at 
Ballston Spa by 11 am. 
Leave Ballston Spa at 2pm and arrive at Waterford by 7p m. 
10. Fiain Waterloo by Clyde Village to Port Glasgow, once 
a'week. 
Leave Waterloo every Friday at 6am and arrive at Port 
Glasgow by 6 p m. 
Leave Vort Glasgow every Saturday at 6 a mand arrive at 
Waterloo by 6 p m. 
11. From South Nunda by M‘Clure’s to Ellicottsville in 
Cattaraguscounty. 
Leave South Nunda every Friday at 6’a m and arrive at Elli- 
cottsville by 6 p m. 
Leave Ellicottsville every Saturday at 6 a m and arrive at 
South Nutda by 6 p m. ; 
NOTES. 


I. The Post-master Gencral may expedite the mails and alter 
the times for arrival aud departure at any time during the con- 
tinuance of the contract, he stipulating an adequate compensa- 
tion for any extra expense that may be occasioned thereby. 

2. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed for opening and closing 
the mail at all offices where no particular time is specified. 

3. For every thirty minutes delay (unavoidable accidents ex- 
cepted) in arriving after the times prescribed in the contract, 
the contractor shall forfeit one dollar; and if the delay continue 
until the departure of any depending mail, whereby the mails 
destined for such depending mail lose a trip, a forfeiture of dou- 
ble the amount allowed for carrying the mail one trip shall be in- 
eurred, unless it s!:all he made to appear that the delay was oe- 
easioned by unavoidable accident; in which case the amount 

ay for the trip, will, in all cases, be forfeited and retained. 

4. Persons making proposals are desired to state their prices 

v the year. Those who contract will receive their pay quar- 
torly—in- the months of May, August, November, aud Feb- 
ruary, one month after the expiration of each quarter. 

5. No other than a free white person shall be employed to 
convey the mail. 

6. Where the proposer intends to convey the mail in the body 
of a stage carriage, he is requested to state it in his proposals. 

7. The Post-master General reserves to himself the right of 
declaring any contract at an end whenever one failure happens, 
which amounts to the loss of a trip. 

9. The distance stated are such as have been communica- 
ted to this office, and some of them are deubtless incorrect; 
en this subjecttiie contractor must inform himself; no alteration 
will ve made in the pay on account of any error in this respect. 

9. The contracts are to be in operation on the first day of 
January next; and to end December 31, 1820. 

RETURN J- MEIGS, Jr Post-master General, 

General Post Office, Washington City, May 26, 1819. 
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‘fectly satsfactory, he therefore solicits a preference 
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And Copperplate Printing. 
FRENHE Subscriber continues the engraving and 
' Copperplate printing, in its various bsanches, at No. 82, 
State-street. Having for several vears printed the bilis of the 
prmcipal banks in this state, whose patronage he continues to 
receive, froma iction that, by his care oftheir plates, he 
yields them two tHousand impressions more than they formerly 
received, he can offer no better recommendation to the public 
for the faithful execution of all printing in his line, that they 
may please to favour him with. 
L. LEMET. 


Albany, July 17, 1819. 


ENGRAVING 
And Copperplate Printing. 


HE Subscribers have removed to No. 53, 
STATE-STREET, a few doors below their old stand, 
where they continue the above business in its various branches 
From the experience they have bad in bank note and other en- 
graving, they are enabled to solicit the patronage of their friends 
aud the public, with a full belief, that all orders in their line 
will be executed to the satisfaction of those who may employ 


them. 
RAWDON & BALCH. 





Albany, August 1, 1819. 


JONAS HARRISON, 
TTORNEY at Law, one door north of the 


42 Couit-House, Buffalo, N. Y. 








OHN ERSKINE LOVETT, Attorney at Law, 
has removed to No. 93, Pearl street, two doors north of 
Messrs. Websters & Skinners’ Book-store. 
Albany, June 17, 1819. 





A FEW copies of Watson’s History of the Berk- 


shire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Post-Oftice- 





~~ PHYSIOGNOTRACE. 
LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 


Be APEC TULL}. informs the ladies and gentle- 
men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Cravon as large 
as life, and engraves them ofa reduced size in a new and elegant 
style. The price of the large likenesses, with an engraved plate 
and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol. 
lars for ladies, or $ dollars for the drawing only. 

For further particulars apply at his house, No. $2 State-street, 
where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 


may be seen. 
June 5, 1819. 


$40,000. 
By authority of Congress. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY. 
SECON.) CLASS. 








SCHEME. 
100 Prizesof D. 1,000 is D. 100,000 
1 Prize of 40,000 40,000 
2 de. 10,000 | 20,000 
4 do, 5,000 20,000) 
20 ~=do. 500 10,000 
60 = do. 100 6,000 
2,600 do. 40 104,000 
D. 300,000 
10,060 Tickets, at SO dolls. 300,600 


PRIZES ALL FLOATING. 
First 1,000 Blanks entitled to 40 dollars each. 
2 Prizes of 5,000 floating from 1st day’s drawing» 


1 do 5,000 do 5th do. 
1 do. 45,000 do. 7th do. 
1 do: 10,000 do. 10th do. 
1 do. 10,000 do. 16th do. 
1 do. 40,000 do. . 19th do. 





The drawing of 500 Tickets is called a day’s drawing, and 
will regulate that of the above prizes. 

The drawing will commence at the city of Washington, in the 
month of October next, positively, unless the sale of Tickets will 
allow it to be done sooner. 

Cash will be proinpuly advanced for prizes, at either of D. 
GILLESPIE’S United States Lottery Office, No. 114 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hotel, New-York; No. 11 South Third, be. 
tween Chesnut and Market-streets, Philadelphia ; and Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue, City of Washington. 

This splendid Lottery being under the ee of the United 
States, and the prizes all floating as specified, offers the greatest 
inducemeuvts to venders and adventurers. As the tickets can 
be sold in any part of the United States, orders (post paid) for- 
warded to the subscriber at either of the above offices, from ven- 
ders, associates, or individuals, for Tickets or chances, will re- 


ceive thankful attention, from 
D. GILLESPIE. 


*.* Present retail price of Tickets, 32 dollars. 
AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 
A SMART, active lad, about 13 or 14 years of 


age, wanted asan apprentice tothe Watch Making busi- 





|| ness. None need apply unless well recommended, and one fiom 


Enquire at No. 437, South 


the country would be preferred. 
ALEXANDER M‘HARG, 


Market-street, of 
Albany, July 2, 1819. 


’ ¥ ‘. a ‘ ‘ 
EAGLE AIR FURNACE. 
RDERS for this Farnace may be left at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 

nace, No. 04, Peaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars; Bark Mills, of late im- 


provement ; large and smal} Caldrons ; Ovew and Close Stoves, 
and Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortment of Pat- 
terns, among which are Patterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chant and Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &€ 
Patterns of any description furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 


N.B. A constant supply of Liverroor and 


Viratnia COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819, 











Carving,*Gilding and Ornamental 
Work, 
LEWIS LEMET 


FFERS his services in the above line, and 


from his perfect knowledge a 1d experience in the business 
will warrant bis work superior to any other, and at prices per- 


a 


GILT CORNICES, PICTURE and LOOKING-GLASS } 
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| ALBANY : PRINTED FOR TRE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


or COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 





FRAMES, &c. executed With dispatch. 14 
Albany, August, 1819. 


= 





ik No subscription received for a less term 
than one year. 


